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On the third of November, 1806, in the room 
appropriated for the lectures on the Institutes of 
Medicine and the Materia Medica in the Medical 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
tlie Professor of the Theory and Practice of Med- 
icine welcomed his class with these words : — 

j-^ ■ • . . .>- . 

" In entering thls'.^i^ottopt^ and taking my seat 

in this chair, I have felt unusual emotions. I 
have been carri6d'!bae|: to^the year 1762, when 
the first anatomical lecture was delivered in this 
country by Dr. Shippen. It was in the State 
House, and to an audience composed of the most 
respectable citizens of Philadelphia. I have been 
led to review the little class of ten pupils who 
attended his first course of lectures upon anat- 
omy in a small room over his father's office. I 
have been borne by my memory to the time of a 
public commencement in the year 1765, when 
Dr. Morgan delivered a plan for co-operating 
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with Dr. Shippen in establishing a school in 
which all the other branches of medicine should 
be taught in this city. My imagination has car- 
ried me to the back parlor of Dr. Morgan's house, 
in which he delivered to about a half dozen pupils 
a course of lectures upon the elements of botany, 
chemistry, and the materia medica. From hence 
I have traced the progress of our school through 
successive appointments of professorships and 
diflferent places of lecturing (the last of which 
have been in most instances sm^rll, inconvenient, 
and remote from each other), to the present day, 
when I behold a numerous and respectable class 
of students [upwards of two hundred] in a room 
appropriated to the professors of the Institutes 
and Practice of Medicine and of the Materia 
Medica, and connected with a new and spacious 
building provided with all the conveniences ne- 
cessary for the accommodation of the professors 
of anatomy, surgery, and chemistry. * * * 
In contemplating this building I imagine I see a 
mighty bulwark for opposing disease and death, 
erected in this country. I behold the votaries 
of medicine crowding from every part of the 
United States to seek within, these walls the 
means of conducting this humane and honorable 
warfare. From the shores of every river in the 
Union I hear blessings pronounced upon the 



. physicians who have been instructed in this place 
in those arts by which they have saved a hiis-^ 
band, a wife, a child from a premature grave; or, 
perhaps, preserved a village, a city, or a State, 
from the exterminating ravages of a pestilential 
fever. Elevated with the rapid progress of olir 
medical school from its humble origin to its pre- 
sent flourishing condition, and animated with the 
prospect of its future and more extensive useful- 
ness, I feel more than I am able to express." 

How literally have these hopes and foretellings 
of the Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania by the illustrious Rush, spoken 
seventy years ago, come to pass. The history 
of the birth and maturity of this venerable school 
of medicine is the history of medical teaching in 
this continent for a good part of the century. 

. When T look at that newly erected temple of 
medicine, reared by public liberality and private 
beneficence; equipped with everything that can 
illustrate instruction in all its departments ; in 
charge of teachers whose best praise is that they 
have "borrowed the behavior" of those who have 
gone before them in the same high offices ; and 
in close connection with an Hospital — in whose 
creation the Alumni have had so large a part — 
with its ample means of clinical teaching; I can 
imagine the feelings, the glow of satisfaction, 



and the honest admiration the fathers of this 
school would experience were they allowed to 
revisit the scenes of their worldly labors. As 
Alumni, we have a good right to feel pride in 
the past, pride in the present, and trust in the 
future. Our Alma Mater is as vigorous as ever; 
age has not withered her, or custom staled her 
words of wisdom. Her way of life is yet full of 
the spirit of youth ; she still holds true to the 
gathered memories of those who have made, and 
those who have kept, her fame. 

" Here may these gentle guests delight to dwell, 
And bless the scene they loved in life so well." 

In this year, and at this season of centennial 
recollection, it has seemed to me that no fitter or 
more acceptable subject could be chosen for the 
annual oration before this Society, which your 
partiality has charged me with, than the charac- 
ter and writings of one whose name stands in 
the forefront of American Medicine, and whose 
fame as a physician was equalled by his quali- 
ties as a man, and his purity as a patriot — Dr. 
Benjanin Eush. 

The story of his life may be shortly told. Dr. 
Rush was born on the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember, 1745, on a farm in Byberry Township, 
twelve miles northeast of Philadelphia. His 
ancestor, who came from Oxfordshire, England, 



to this country, and settled on the old homestead 
in 1683, one year after the arrival of William Penn 
and the settlement of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania, was John Rush, who had been a captain 
of horse in the army of the Commonwealth, a 
ataunch republican, and who seems to have been 
known to, and well thought of by, Cromwell. 
It is told that seeing Capt. Rush's mare come 
into the camp riderless, and supposing him dead, 
Cromwell lamented him, saying, he had not left 
a better officer behind. One of his daughters, 
of masculine body and mind, having married a 
lazy man, worked a farm of one hundred acres 
with her own hands. She used to plow, harrow, 
and reap. The first, she said, was a delightful 
exercise. The father of Dr. Rush was a great- 
grandson of the round-head captain, and is repre- 
sented in the family record "as a man of meek 
and peaceable spirit, and so just in his dealings 
and intercourse with the world that it was a pro- 
verb among the people of the township that more 
could not be said of a man's integrity than ' he 
was as honest as John Rush.' " He died in 1751, 
and was buried in Christ Church graveyard. 
His mother was a daughter of Joseph Hall, of 
Tacony. She was a good and energetic woman, 
of excellent parts and much force of character. 
A widow when her son Benjamin was six years 
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of age, she removed to Philadelphia, and devoted 
herself to his education and that of a younger 
brother. When eight years old he was sent to 
the classical school at Nottingham, Maryland, 
under the charge of the Rev. Dr. Finley, who 
afterwards was President of Princeton College. 
Here he was a good scholar, noted for his quick- 
ness in learning, orderly and diligent habits, 
and his moral qualities. Besides the thorough 
English and classical education which he received 
at this school, he was taught fidelity to his reli- 
gious faith, and the constant observance of the 
moral law, which became the ruling traits of his 
life. At fourteen he went to Princeton College, 
graduating as Bachelor of Arts at sixteen. 

The ready speech and the talent he had shown 
as a debater led some of his friends to wish him 
to study the law as a profession, and it is said 
his own inclination was in that direction ; but 
yielding to the advice of Dr. Finley, he finally 
chose medicine and entered the office of Dr. John 
Redman, in 1791. During his pupilage the books 
he most read were the works of Hippocrates 
(whose aphorisms he translated into English 
when he was seventeen), Boerhaave, and Syden- 
ham. As a student of medicine he showed the 
same ardor and conscientious industry which had 
marked him at school and college. 
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In 1766 he went to Edinburgh, whose school 
of medicine was then first in name, and in which 
Monro primus y the elder Gregory, Black, Young, 
Home, and others were teachers. Graduating 
in the spring of 1768, he defended his thesis "2)e 
coctione ciborum ventriculOy^^ which attempted to 
prove, by experiments made upon himself, a 
theory of Cullen's, that aliments undergo, a few 
hours after being introduced into the stomach, 
the acetous fermentation. A competent scholar 
says of it : "It was written in classical Latin, and 
I have reason to believe, without the aid of a 
* grinder,' for it has the characteristic marks of 
the author." 

Dr. Kush now went to London, where he spent 
the winter of 1768 in walking the hospitals. 
Whilst there he was a member of a debating 
society, which Dr. Franklin often visited, and 
was a frequent and ready speaker in behalf of 
the rights of the colonies as against the aggres- 
sive claims of the mother country. It is proba- 
ble that the interest he took in politics, which 
was so conspicuous for a considerable period of 
his life, began at this time. Franklin advised 
him to visit Paris before going back to America, 
and it is said, finding that his young friend's 
purse did not allow of it, furnished him the 
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means. He passed there part of the summer 
of 1769. 

On his return to Philadelphia, in July of that 
year, he began almost directly that wonderful 
career as a practitioner and lecturer of nearly 
forty-four years' duration. 

His excellent medical training, winning man- 
ners, and benevolent temper, soon secured him 
public favor, and assured his success as a physi- 
cian. It would seem to have been decided before 
he quitted Edinburgh that, on his return, he 
should have the Chair of Chemistry in the College 
of Philadelphia. In 1768 Mr. Thomas Penn, 
one of the proprietaries of Pennsylvania, writes 
to the trustees that Dr. Fothergill had recom- 
mended Dr. Rush to him " as a very expert chy- 
mist," and that he had also recommended "to 
send a chymical apparatus to the college as a 
thing that will be of great use ;" and which he 
accordingly does under the care of Dr. Rush, 
whom he again recommended to their notice. 

This was a momentous and perilous season in 
the history of this country. It was becoming 
more and more certain that the difliculties be- 
tween the Colonies and Great Britain could not 
be amicably adjusted, and that for the preserva- 
tion of their liberties they would be forced to 
take up arms. Dr. Rush at once cast his politi- 
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cal lot with those who upheld uncompromisingly 
American rights ; was eloquent in their vindica- 
tion; was an ardent advocate of resistance to the 
oppressive policy of the home government ; and 
appears to have foreseen early in the contest, as 
its probable result, what so many excellent and 
patriotic men of the day were unwilling to own 
— the independence of the Colonies. In June, 
1776, he was a member of the Provincial Con- 
ference of Pennsylvania, and was chairman of 
the committee to which had been referred the 
central question whether it had become expedient 
for the Congress to declare the United Colonies 
free and independent States. The report made 
on the twenty-fourth of June, said to have been 
written by Rush, in the affirmative, was unaniT 
mously adopted. When, on the fourth of July, 
the Congress, without one dissenting Colony,., 
passed the resolution of independence, three of 
the Pennsylvania delegates resigned rather than 
sign the Declaration. The Conference, still in 
session, filled the vacancies, Dr. Rush being one 
of the delegates. 

He did not sign the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence because he was a member of the Congress 
at the time it was adopted by that body, . but 
voluntarily became a member in order to sign 
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with a full comprehension of the consequences of 
his act. 

In April, 1777, Dr. Eush was appointed Sur- 
geon-General of Military Hospitals in the Middle 
Department, and in August was transferred, at 
his own request, to the post of physician-general, 
which he resigned early in the following year. 
He continued after the Revolution to be an active 
politician in the new Republic until the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, when he ceased to 
take any active part, "becoming," as he after- 
wards wrote to a friend, " a spectator of all public 
events, and regretting that he had not at a much 
earlier period withdrawn his attention from all 
other subjects and bestowed it exclusively on 
his profession." Mr. Jefferson appointed him 
Treasurer of the Mint, the duties of which re- 
quired no interference with his professional 
duties, and which oflSce he held at the time of 
his death. 

On the death of Dr. Morgan in 1789, Dr. Rush 
was elected to the chair of Theorv and Practice 
of Medicine in the College. On the union of the 
two medical schools in 1791, he •took the chair 
of Institutes of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, 
Dr. Kuhn continuing to hold that of Theory and 
Practice. On the resignation of Dr. Kuhn in 
1797, Dr. Rush delivered both courses until 1800, 
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when, the two chairs being consolidated, he was 
elected to the new professorship. 

The most eventful, as well as the most glorious, 
period of the professional life of Dr. Rush was 
during the yellow fever of 1793. It lasted from 
the first week in August to the end of October. 
Four thousand persons fell victims to it. His 
labors were almost superhuman, and his endur- 
ance marvellous. When his health finally gave 
way, and he was implored by his friends to leave 
town, he refused, saying: "I will not abandon 
the post which Providence has assigned me ; I 
think it my duty not only to sacrifice my pleasure 
and repose, but my life, should it be necessary, 
for the safety of my patients." Well might 
Zimmerman exclaim: "His conduct has merited 
a monument, not only by the city of Philadelphia, 
but humanity at large.'^ At this time, had hp 
not been influenced by the highest motives, he 
might have amassed a large fortune. Though 
immense offers were made to him by wealthy 
citizens to attend upon them or their relatives, 
he would, when he could take charge of a patient, 
receive only the usual fee. 

Dr. Rush died on the 19th of April, 1813, after 
a short illness, of pneumonia, in his sixty-eighth 
year. His health throughout a long life had 
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been remarkably good, and he had scarcely lost 
a day by illness. 

Of his death, a contemporary writes : " From 
one end of the United States to the other the 
event caused sorrow; for, since the death of 
Washington, no man, perhaps, in America was 
better known, more sincerely beloved, or held in 
higher admiration and esteem." 

Mr. Jefferson wrote to John Adams: "An- 
other of our friends of '76 has gone ; another of 
the co-signers of our country's independence; 
and a better man than Kush could not have left 
us ; more benevolent, more learned, of finer 
genius or more honest." 

The personal appearance of Dr. Rush, during 
the last five years of his life, is thus described by 
one who saw him constantly : " He was above 
the middle height, rather slender, with small 
bones ; his hands and wrists, and feet and ankles, 
being small and finely formed. His face was 
thin, not handsome, for his cheeks were fallen 
in, many of his front teeth lost, and age, with 
care, had left its wrinkles. The complexion was 
fair and healthy; the nose aquiline; the eyes 
beautifully set, large, blue, mild, and benevolent; 
forehead broad and high; head long, and nearly 
bald from the crown forward. The countenance 
in conversation highly animated; when reading 
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to himself, or going abroad, it showed intense 
thought, entire abstraction, and firmness of pur- 
pose. His infrequent smile was peculiarly gra- 
cious, but he hardly ever laughed. When walk- 
ing the street, which was seldom, he was very 
erect, the step firm and rather military, never 
using a staff, and his arms folded on his breast ; 
he uncovered to every poor and rich man who 
uncovered to him, and his passing words were ' I 
hope you are very well, sir,' uttered in his habit- 
ually strong but mild voice. His dress was very 
plain, generally of drab-colored cloth ; he rode 
in a vehicle of two wheels, and one horse, the 
same little negro by his side who had lived with 
him more than thirty years — master and man 
now grown old together." His bearing was 
dignified, simple and easy, and remarkable for 
kindness and cordiality; there was no ostenta- 
tion, or singularity or self-assertion; his manner 
very polished, and his amenity and courtesy is 
said to have been "all but boundless.'' 

An eminent person present at his first inter- 
view with Di Priestley, remarked that he was 
lost in admirauon at Dr. Rush's courtesy, and 
looking at his portrait when saying this, added : 
"They could not give us his benevolent blue 
eyes." His temper was even, and his disposi- 
tion amiable, full of good-will towards all. He 
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riveted the affection of his intimates. Ardent 
in his friendships, he was forgiving in his re- 
sentments. He had a nice sense of honor, and 
a hatred of everything that was mean, and a 
manly independence of character. The faculties 
of his mind were excelled by the virtues of his 
heart. The poor were always his first care. His 
last act was one of charity, and almost the last 
words he spoke, were an injunction to his son, 
then a young physician, to be indulgent to the 
poor. 

The understanding of Dr. Rush was of a high 
order; it was ready, acute, and comprehensive; 
he had an instinctively prompt apprehension; 
his judgment was discriminating; his imagina- 
tion brilliant ; and his taste naturally good and 
well cultivated. His knowledge was varied, but 
accurate, and he was conspicuous for assiduity 
and perseverance in its acquisition. 

Mr. Fox declared in the British House of 
Commons, that he had learned more from Mi*. 
Burke's conversation than from all the books he 
had ever read. Dr. Rush was pre-eminently a 
good talker. Dr. Hosack, of New York, wrote : 
"It may be observed of the conversation of Dr. 
Rush, that such were the riches of his mind, and 
such was the active employment of all his facul- 
ties; so constant was his habit of giving expres- 
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sion to his thoughts in an extensive correspon- 
dence, in the preparation of his public discourses, 
and his daily intercourse with the world, that 
few persons ever left his society without having 
received instruction, and expressing their aston- 
ishment at the perpetual stream of eloquence in 
which his thoughts were communicated." An- 
other pupil and friend says: "Dr. Rush, of all 
men I ever knew, was first in conversation. His 
mind had originally possessed faculties of no 
ordinary acuteness, and these were sharpened 
by every useful and ornamental study. His 
memory was a magazine stored with the choicest 
literary treasures, and so well arranged, that 
whatever the occasion needed appeared to present 
itself at first. The talent in which he particu- 
larly excelled was illustration, ^o man ever 
surpassed him in placing in its strongest and 
most favorable light any position it was his de- 
sign to establish. An apt anecdote, a striking 
analogy had in his language the force of a cogent 
argument. Every occurrence of his life, every 
book, every letter, every newspaper he read, 
seemed to furnish him some thought of useful 
import." He had an extraordinary facility of 
language, and imparted his thoughts in an im- 
pressive manner. His conversation was often 

decorated by quotations from the classics, espe- 
2 
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cially the Latin poets, which he had thoroughly 
studied in early life, and for whose beauties he 
had a high relish. From Tacitus he delighted 
to quote, and always in the original. And yet 
he never seemed self-complacent of his collo- 
quial powers. He never interrupted another, or 
claimed for himself an undue portion of the 
conversation. 

Like Boerhaave, Sydenham, Mead, Cullen, and 
the Hunters, Dr. Rush was a voluminous author, 
and that, too, notwithstanding the many and 
exacting duties of his professional life. As a 
writer he was no compiler of other men's 
opinions; he gave the results of his own observa- 
tions and experience, and was eminently an in- 
dependent thinker, and his writings were con- 
spicuous for thought as well as reading. His 
style was clear and terse; he had a happy 
adroitness of illustration, and felicity in applying 
homely truths. His descriptions of diseases are 
remarkable for accuracy and minuteness of detail. 
He added more facts to the science of medicine 
than any other writer of his day. The volume 
containing sixteen Introductory Lectures, is 
charming reading, full of thought and informa- 
tion ; and his work on the " Diseases of the Mind'' 
is a storehouse of facts, and one of the best on the 
subject to-day. It is largely quoted from by pre- 
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sent authors, and may be studied with profit and 
pleasure by the student of psychological medi- 
cine. His reputation as an author will always 
be connected with the several histories of the 
epidemics of the United States, which have 
made his name familiar wherever medical science 
is cultivated, and which brought him the highest 
honors fi*om abroad. His account of the epi- 
demic of 1793 was pronounced by Trotter the 
"best history that ever was written of an epi- 
demic." And the celebrated Lettsom Avrote: 
"All Europe was astonished at his novelty, and 
bold decision, his unprecedented sagacity and 
judgment." 

As a lecturer. Dr. Rush was particularly 
happy. Both the matter and the manner com- 
pelled attention. There was a stir of voice and 
a fervor in the words that roused enthusiasm, 
made each hearer share his zeal, and enlisted 
agreement with the speaker. His audience took 
fire with him. We are told that his delivery was 
fascinating; his voice was clear, strong, and 
sympathetic, and his manner impressive. It is 
said, when a youth he was an admirer of the 
celebrated Whitefield, and that he had caught 
the tones and cadence of the preacher. 

A pupil writes : " His lectures were always 
carefully written, and he read them seated in an 
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elevated pulpit. They were revised every year ; 
soraetimes curtailed, oftener amplified; and so 
alive was he to every recent improvement that 
he often raised his glasses to his forehead, and 
elucidated his pages with something he had 
recently read, even that morning's newspaper.'' 

He was the first, and for a long time, the only 
teacher, who had studied, and who taught the 
peculiarities of the diseases of the United States, 
and that we could not be governed in our treat- 
ment of them by the therapeutic canons of 
England. 

His industry in acquiring knowledge and 
discharging the common duties of life, was 
equalled by his punctuality in every kind of 
engagement. He was strictly methodical in 
the disposition of his time, and was thus able 
to meet with nice exactness all his appointments. 

Dr. Rush was a believer in Christianity, not 
only by inheritance and the influence of early 
teaching and example, but from conviction. He 
had examined and thought well on the subject. 
He loved to dwell on the purity of its doctrines, 
and the excellence of its precepts. His writings 
everywhere bear witness of his genuine piety and 
honest faith. In describing a visit to the farm 
on which he was born, eight months before his 
death, in a letter to the elder Adams, he says : 
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"When I sat in the common room, I looked at 
its walls and thought how often they had been 
made vocal by my ancestors * * *, at all times, 
with prayers, praises, and chapters read from the 
Bible; for all who had inhabited it of my 
family, were pious people, chiefly of the sect of 
Quakers and Baptists, and I had come there to 
do honor to their Christian and moral virtues, 
* * * and truly I have acquired nothing from 
the world, though raised in fame, which I so 
highly prize as the religious principles I inherited 
from them, and possess nothing that I value so 
much as the innocence and purity of their char- 
acter." 

The natural propensity of the human heart to 
infidelity, he styles a " vice of the understanding," 
and insists that " it has no natural alliance with 
the practice of physic." He was a constant 
reader of the Bible, and was familiar with all 
parts of it, and loved to quote it, and had, a short 
time before his death, planned a work on the 
diseases mentioned in it, to be styled "The 
Medicine of the Bible." He was a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Bible Society from its 
origin to his death, and was an advocate of the 
use of the Bible in the public schools. 

He was a regular attendant at church. In 
one of his addresses he says : " If there were no 
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hereafter, individuals and society would be great 
gainers by attending public worship every Sun- 
day. Rest from labor in the house of God 
winds up the machine of both mind and body 
better than anything else, and thereby invigo- 
rates them for the labors o>f the week.'^ The 
latest words he uttered, as he passed into the 
agony and sweat of death, were the most solemn 
sentences of the Church's Litany, 

Of our public school system Dr. Rush was an 
early and strong advocate. "There is," he says, 
in one of his addresses before the Philosophical 
Society, "there is but one method of preventing 
crime, and rendering a republican form of 
government durable, and that is * * * * by 
means of proper modes and places of education, 
and this can be done, eflfectually only by the 
interference and aid of the legislature. And I 
am so deeply impressed with the truth of this 
opinion that were this evening to be the last of 
my life I would not only say to my beloved 
native country, with the patriot of Venice, ' esto 
perpetua,^ but would add, as my * * * parting 
advice, to establish and support public schools 
in every part of the State." 

I may be permitted to quote here a few sen- 
tences from his " Thoughts on Female Educa- 
tion." He observes : " A philosopher once said. 
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* Let rae make the ballads of a country and I care 
not who makes the laws.' He might with more 
propriety have said : ' Let the women be properly 
educated, and they will not only make and 
administer the laws, but form manners and char- 
acter. ' " He goes on to show that the first signs 
of decline among a people are seen in the women, 
and warning us that their "idleness, ignorance, 
and profligacy will be the harbingers of the ruin" 
of this country, he draws a vivid picture of the 
evils resulting from their perverse education. 

As early as 1771 he wrote two tracts against 
the slavery of the blacks ; and with Dr. Frank- 
lin, was one of the founders of the "Society for 
the Protection of Free l^egroes." His labors 
and writings on this subject did much for the 
amelioration of the condition of slaves in Penn- 
sylvania, and the abolition of slavery in that 
State. 

The penitentiary system of the State owes 
largely to him, as well as the penal code ; for he 
labored to render it more just and humane. He 
advocated the abolishment of capital punish- 
ment. 

One of the best and most practical essays on 
the evils of intemperance is an oration which Dr. 
Rush delivered before the American Philoso- 
phical Society in 1774. It is an. admirable and 
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graphic picture of the effects of the excessive 
use of ardent spirits, and shows the ills of the 
vice of tippling, then so common among the 
better classes, who delighted in the fashionable 
drinks of " grog" and " toddy." 

The indiscriminate practice of prescribing 
alcohol as a remedy, and which had become ex- 
cessive under the Brunonian dispensation, he 
condemns, and points out its ilbsurdity and its 
dangers. The force of his admirable remarks on 
this point of therapeutics can be adequately 
appreciated by the unprejudiced practitioner of 
to-day, who has had the opportunity of seeing 
the evils of the abuse of alcohol as a remedy 
which has prevailed to such a sad extent for the 
past decade. To avert the evils of intemperance 
to individuals and to the community, he recom- 
mends "the good men of every class to write 
and besiege the general and State governments 
to limit the number of taverns ; to impose heavy 
duties upon ardent spirits, and to inflict a mark 
of disgrace, or a temporary abridgment of some 
civil right, upon every man convicted of drunken- 
ness; and finally to secure the property of ha- 
bitual drunkards for the benefit of their families, 
by placing it in the hands of trustees appointed 
for that purpose by a court of justice." 
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He was equally an enemy to the excessive use 
of tobacco. 

"When Dr. Rush came from Europe, and up to 
the time of his appointment to the chair of The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine in 1789, he was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Cullen, and a teacher of 
his doctrines. At this period the medical system 
of Boerhaave had for some time fallen into dis- 
repute, and been succeeded by that of Cullen, 
which Brown had attc mpted to displace, but with 
small success, particularly in this country. Dr. 
Rush had always been an advocate of principles 
in medicine, and, following Sydenham, held that 
climate materially modified prevailing diseases. 
The system of medicine which Dr. Rush promul- 
gated in 1790 was directly antagonistic to that 
of Cullen, and claimed to be suggested by the 
peculiar phenomena of the diseases of the United 
States. He thus expounds it: "This system re- 
jects the nosological arrangement of diseases, and 
admits only of a single disease, consisting only 
of diflferent forms of morbid excitement, induced 
by irritants acting upon previous debility. It 
rejects further an undue reliance upon the powers 
of Nature, and teaches instantly to wrest the 
cure of all violent and febrile diseases out of her 
hands; and, lastly, it rejects prescriptions for 
the names of diseases, and by directing their ap- 
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plication wholly to their forming and fluctuating 
steps, derives from a few active medicines all the 
advantages that have been in vain expected from 
the numerous articles which compose European 
treatises upon the materia medica." Time has 
hardly added increase to its truth. 

It has been asserted of Dr, Rush that as a 
practitioner he was disposed to heed but little 
the operations of nature, or attend to her indica- 
tions; and that he had advised she should be 
turned out of a sick room as you would a noisy 
cat, in violent diseases and in those of feeble 
action, where she is doing nothing but mischief. 
This charge was no doubt exnggerated. In the 
Syllabus to his Lectures, the sixth section of 
the second part, which treats of Therapeutics, is 
" Of the operations of nature in diseases and of 
the danger of trusting her in such as are violent," 
and the following one, " Of the advantages to be 
derived from observing the tendency of her ope- 
rations in certain diseases;" and further on, "Of 
the times in which it is proper to refrain from the 
use of medicine." In a note to his edition of 
Sydenham he whites (p. 69) : " However exces- 
sive or deficient nature may be in her attempts to 
throw off febrile diseases, she rarely errs in point- 
ing out the manner or emunctory in or through 
which they ought to be discharged. The busi- 
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ness of the physician is to follow her, but it 
should be with depleting or cordial remedies, in 
order to assist, restrain, or invigorate her." And 
again, at p. 301, he says : " One of the greatest 
attainments, and frequently the last in the prac- 
tice of physic, is to know when to do nothing." 

Dr. Rush believed that phthisis was generally 
the result of half-cured catarrh and pneumonia. 
He taught that it was to be treated, or its devel- 
opment hindered, by tonic treatment, and exer- 
cise in the open air. He expressly states in his 
Essays on Consumption, that if a medicine is to 
be found adequate to its cure it will be in the 
class of tonics. He recommended as a better 
security than whisky against malarial fevers a 
teaspoonful of Jesuits' bark, taken every morning 
during the sickly season. He particularly in- 
sisted on the correlation and transformation of 
diseases. 

His Lecture "on the Yices and Virtues of 
Physicians" should be given to every graduate 
of medicine on receiving his degree. It contains 
a bitter denunciation of avarice as a medical vice, 
particularly in the denial of services to the poor. 
The physician who boasts of the fewness of his 
bad debts, or of doing no business for which he 
is not paid, he styles " a trader in medicine." 

"This sordid conduct," he observes, "is some- 
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times aggravated by being exercised towards old 
patients, who have been unfortunate in business 
in the evening of their days. We owe much to 
the families who employ us in the infancy of our 
knowledge and experience. It is an act, there- 
fore, of ingratitude as well as of avarice, to neg- 
lect them under the pressure of age and poverty, 
or to consign them over to young physicians who 
are ignorant of their constitutions and habits, 
and strangers to the respect they commanded in 
their better days." 

Extravagant charges and habits of extortion 
are severely condemned. He humorously de- 
scribes the " downy doctors ;" those who study 
more to please than to cure their patients, and 
who consult their whims rather than their inte- 
rests. 

One period of Dr. Rush's life was embittered 
by the violence of the controversy his medical 
doctrines and practice called forth. The discus- 
sion passed beyond all legitimate bounds. He. 
was personally assailed, and became an object of 
vituperation and of persecution. The services 
of one of the most virulent writers of the day 
were enlisted, and this common slanderer abused 
the hospitality the country gave him by publish- 
ing, in the journal he conducted, a series of scur- 
rilous articles whose corrosive energy is une- 
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quailed. Justice at length vindicated the good 
name of Dr. Rush by the infliction of exemplary 
punishment on the libeller. 

But though Dr. Rush bore himself throughout 
the contest with dignity and courage, gaining 
more love and respect from those whose good 
opinion was to be valued, he grew at last weary 
and sad at heart. In one of his letters to his 
friend Dr. Hosack, of 'New York, about this 
time, he writes: "I thank you for the liberal 
manner you have dissented from my opinions in 
the subject of your present inquiries. In the 
laudable attempts that are now making to im- 
prove the condition of mankind, I wish a society 
could be formed to humanize physicians. Gen. 
Lee once &aid, 'O that I was a dog, that I might 
not call man a brother!' With how much more 
reason might I say, ^ O that I were a member of 
any other profession than that of medicine, that 
I might not call physicians brethren!' " 

And in another letter to the same, written in 
the year before his death, he says: "While mer- 
chants, mechanics, lawyers, and the clergy, live 
m a friendly intercourse with each other; while 
even the brutes are gregarious, and 

* Devil with devil firm concord holds/ 

to use the words of Milton, physicians, in all ages 
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and countries, riot upon each other's characters. 
How shall we resolve this problem in morals ?" 

These extracts, showing how sharply he felt 
the crusade that had been waged against him, 
remind one of a passage in a letter of Dr. Frank- 
lin to Dr. Priestley. After speaking of the pro- 
gress true science had been making, he adds: 
" O that moral science was in as fair a way of 
improvement; that men would cease to be wolves 
to one another, and that human beings would at 
length learn what they improperly call human- 
ity !" These, however, were but passing thoughts 
with Dr. Rush. They were clouds that did not 
long tarry to darken his natural benevolence of 
temper. He loved his profession from the time 
he entered it to the hour of his death, with all 
the might of his enthusiastic nature. In one of 
his letters he writes, speaking of his death: 
"When that time shall come, and I shall relin- 
quish many attractions to life, and among them 
a pleasure which to me has no equal in human 
pursuits — I mean that which I derive from study- 
ing, teaching, and practising medicine." 

As a physiological psychologist Dr. Rush was 
in advance of the age in which he lived, and many 
of his views will be found fully abreast with the 
science of to-day. They are set forth in his va- 
rious published lectures, as "An Inquiry into the 
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Causes of Animal Life," " On the Influences of 
Physical Causes in Promoting an Increase of the 
Strength and Activity of the Intellectual Func- 
tions of Man;" a charming essay; "An Inquiry 
into the Influence of Physical Causes on the 
Moral Faculty," and many others, as well as in 
his great work on "The Diseases of the Mind." 
All of these works are greatly prized by writers 
of the present day, and much quoted from. 

Cullen long held the doctrine "that the human 
body is * * kept alive and in motion by the 
constant action of stimuli upon it," but subse- 
quently abandoned it when it became the corner- 
stone of the Brunonian physiology. Dr. Rush 
adopted it from Cullen and taught it as early as 
1771. "Thinking, motion, and sensation, are all," 
he says, "alike the eflfects of impression. "We 
think by force ; we live by force." "It belongs 
exclusively to God to endow matter with those 
singular properties which enable it, under certain 
circumstances, to exhibit the appearances of life." 
This theory of animal life, he argued, "enables 
us to reject the doctrine of innate ideas, and to 
ascribe all our knowledge of sensible objects to 
impressions acting upon an innate capacity to 
receive ideas." Whilst thus adopting the old 
axiom — "Nihil est in intellectii quod non prius 
fuit in sensA" — he denied emphatically that this 
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doctrine favored the materiality of the soul. He 
claimed that it did not oblige us to decide on the 
question of the nature of the soul. 

Dr. Kush was among the first to recognize that 
form of madness known as Moral Insanity, and 
his argument in favor of its existence is the best 
and most conclusive we have. In this, as well as 
other mental disorders, he distinctly owns the 
material or physical element as a chief factor in 
the causation of diseases of the mind. 

He defines the moral faculty as a capacity in 
the human mind of distinguishing and choosing 
good and evil, or, in other words, virtue and vice. 
The moral faculty performs the oflice of lawgiver, 
while the business of the conscience is to per- 
form the duty of a judge. The moral faculty is 
to the conscience what taste is to the judgment, 
and sensation to perception. It exercises itself 
upon the actions of others. It approves, even in 
books, of the virtues of a Trajan, and disapproves 
of the vices of a Marius ; while conscience con- 
fines its operations to its own actions. 

He admits that there may be a diminished 
tone, a total absence of this faculty. The will 
has probably lost the power of choosing, as well 
as the capacity of enjoying, moral good. We 
see it affected in bodily disease. In the delirium 
of fever the character and temper may change. 
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He instances the case of a young lady who, dur- 
ing convalescence from an acute disorder, lost 
the habit of veracity, and which she recovered 
when her system regained its natural tone. This 
lesion of the moral faculty may be limited to a 
single subject. Persons whose general life may 
be moral in the highest degree may be under the 
influence of some one vice. " It is in vain," he 
adds, "to attack these vices with lectures on 
morality; they are only to be cured by medicine." 

It is told of Burns, that in one of the latest 
flickers of his humor he said : " Do not let the 
awkward squad fire over me." They are sad 
words. The terrors of that dreadful day, when 
*'dulness at last overtakes and revenges itself on 
genius," were casting shadows on his ebbing life. 
The forethought of possible biographers and eulo- 
gists was troubling the fleeting spirit of the poet. 
If in the thought of giving to you these feeble 
impressions of the character and works of a great 
physician, whose memory should be dear to every 
graduate of the University, I overlooked the dif- 

■ 

Acuities of performance and the unhandiness of 
the speaker, pious intention, as well as the natu- 
ral suggestion of time and place, may be pleaded 
in mitigation of the penalty for imperfectness. 

" How many things by season, seasoned are 
To their right purpose." 
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It excites a thoughtful and a sad feeling in 
seeing how the memory of famous men fades 
away in places where they have once been con- 
siderably distinguished. Let it never be said 
that the name of Rush was less honored in his 
own country, and in his own house, than in the 
land of strangers. 

The professional reputation and the private 
virtues of the Father of American Medicine 
should always be holily cherished and dearly 
prized by the whole profession of the United 
States, but nowhere with sincerer reverence than 
in the city of Philadelphia. What was said of 
a great physicist is equally true of Dr. Rush : 
'^His was a lifelong lasting strife to seek and 
say that which he thought was true, and to do 
that which he thought was kind." He was a 
Priest of Truth and a Servant of Science. He was 
a hero of service, as well as a hero of honor. His 
intelligence was strong, independent, and com- 
prehensive. He was of pure morals and gentle 
nature; and however great his fortunes, they 
were always meekly borne. 

** Such lives are precious ; not so much for all 

Of wider insight won, where they have striven, 
As for the still small voice with which they call 
Along the beamy way from earth to heaven." 
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